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Control of environments in which problem behaviors in 
mother-child interactions take place appears necessary if reliable 
measurement of those behaviors is to result. Investigation of 
situational variables should advance the behavior modification 
technology in general. One methodological approach towards such 
control is presented. It focuses on definition of those spatial and 
logistical properties common to the daily environments in which 
problem behaviors occur. Standardized laboratory situations were 
derived from mothers* reports of difficulties in managing their 
children, from study of the environments in which the difficulties 
typically took place, and from study of the behavior aodification 
results of a pilot project involving 8 mother-child pairs* After the 
pilot study, 10 additional mother*child pairs were placed in 
standardized environments as an integral part of their modification 
program. Both the development and present uses ^ of these laboratory 
analogs of problem-producing environments in daily life are presented 
with data showing their potential contribution to applied and 
conceptual efforts in understanding parent-child interaction. 
(Author/DP) 
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Abstnict J . * " 

Control of ciivironmciUs in \vliich problem bchnviors in moihcr-crulcl 
(M-C) interactions take place appears necessary if reliable measurement of tliose 
behaviors fs to result. One methodolooical approach towards such control is presented. 
It focuses upon definition. of tliose spatial and logistical properties common to tlie daily 
environments in which problem behaviors take place. Standardized laboratory situa- 
tions v/ere derived from M's reports of difficulties in managing C, from study of the 
' environments in which the difficulties occurred typically, and from study of the results 
of behavior modification work undertaken with a pilot group of eiglit M-C pairs who 
had been placed in trial standardized situations. Following pilot v/ork ten additional 
M-C pairs were placed in appropriate standardiJ^cd environments as an integral part 
of their modification program. Both the development and present uses of these lab- 
oratory analogs of problem-producing environments in daily life are presented with 
data shov/ing their potential contribution to applied and conceptual efforts in under- 
standing parent-child interaction. 



Reports couccirnin'; mollification ot discrete cliild and adull beliaviors *. 
indicate co;u;ii;lcnlly iliatv/hc]! bcliavior motUficaUon techniques are applied syctenial- 
ically to lar^et behaviors, a change in rale of occux*rence will result for those behavior 
Such outcomes have been reported in v/ork v;ith children in a variety of settings, (1) 
in free-fiold environmcntfs, i.e., in liomcs (Hawkins, Peterson, Schweid & Bijou, 1966; 
O'Lcary 8: O'Leary, 1967; Patterson, I96S), and on nursery school playgrounds (/Jlen, 
Buell, Harris & WoJf, 1964; Daer, 1960; nuell, 196S), and (2) in relatively formal 
settings, i;e';> in classrooms (Birnbraue?^, Wolf, Kidder and Tague, 1965; Patterson, 
19^56; Zimmerman & Zimmerman, 1962) and on hospital wards for children (Ferster 
& DeMeyer, 1961; Lovaas, Freitag, Gold & Kassorla, 1965; Peterson Sc Peterson, 
1968). They have been introduced also into laboi'atory settings v;here the laboratory 
was convenient for, but not explicitly relevant to the modification program goals 
(Bijou R Oblinger, 1961; Patterson, 1965). lu genei-al, tlicse investigators concluded 
that systematic application of behavior modification principles had produced directly 
the outcome obtained for each case. Examination of tliese studies and their singular 
conclusions raises new questions.. 

One question concerns the relationship betv/ecn environmental vairiables 

present within the modification setting, and treatment outcome. Published studies as 

•well as films designed to communicate details of operant procedures employed v;ith 

children in a varHoty of ejiv ironments liave focused primarily upon the techniques that 

Both time and cqvnpmciit for this prograni wore made av.ailable tiiro'jgli the interest 
and f.upporl of the aciministrrilive and profenri onnl fi?culties of ll)e C)*ipplcd Cinidj cn's 
Division of ihc. University of 0]"c:^»,on :\''odicrd Scliool. AVithoul further a.s5:i.sl.ajv;e fj'om 
graduate and uirder^-rndurite volunlccrr;, {he invcraigation coiild not have proceeded. 



produced balmviur clian;;o* Tlicy Iiavc depmolKKsixod llic ciivirojinu'nls in wliicli llicsc 

' r 

techniques were employed; i .e. , v/hctlicr a study focused upon C's bchavier al meal* • 
time, on the playground, in a classroom, or on a liospital ward, its major focus was 
upon the ongoing slinpim; procedure. 

It must be poimcd out,* however, that the milieu in which shaping occurred 
was stripped of many distracting properties such as people, toys, utensils, etc. In 
short, enviromnental restrictions \vcre imposed, but their potential contribution to 
treatmcjit outcome was giv'e]i low priority when results were reported or shov/n. 

Could the reported niodifications in target behaviors have been accom- 
plished more rapidly if the environire nts had been more standardized? In free field 
situations precisely how similar were the environmental conditions under wjjicl) operant 
level was measured in baseline, treatment and follow-up sessions? Can investigators 
replicate independently the results reported by colleagues? If similalTtTeatmerits"^'*^" " 
were imposed upon populations of individuals or pairs of individuals, hov/ might wlthin- 
group comparisons be made? These specific questions miglit be generalized into two 
questions: (1) V/ithin a beliavior niodificaiion paradigm does systematic and immedi- 
ate presentation of rewarding and avorsive contingencies provide a sufficient condition 
/cr modifying human heliavior? (2) Would advances in theoretical and applied know- 
ledge be facilitated by increased control of specific properties of environments in which 
problem l^cljaviors are to be modiHod? 

At the present time it is difficult to respond satisfactorily to these 
general and specific quostions* since tlie body of organized Iriiov.icdge from v/hich ansv/ers 
miglu he* C)Ijr.ainccl s^c-cms lo co!U*.ist of qiiar.: ii ies of gcrjor^nlly succcs-^ftd outc<<ir.:: d;'ra 
derived from a sii^rtl^ cane or fi oni J^orics of single cases. .Tiiose daln suiJjioii cr'i.clusio 



about Uic cfrcctivonci^s of llic LccImiciuQ in sini;lc casc5^, but-Uury tlo not permit liyi)ulhc.si 
builcUn<;' about the dcvcloj)niont of boliavior paitcrns and acrpss populalions. 

This report, tlicii, atlcnipted to answer sonic of these questions by 
dctci'mining and defining; situation variables within the behavior modification paradigm. 
Specifically, the task involved llie construction of empirically derived, standardised 
laboratory environments into v/hich operant and modeling teclniiques could l)c intro- 
duced. Use of such standardi/:ed environments it v/as hypotliesized would (1) increase 
reliability of observations, (2) provide the environmental conditions needed if valid 
within and between -group comparisons of behavior change were to be made, and (3) 
provide standard conditions for replication and study of behavioral sequences and their 
development over time. The relative purity of data obtained from v/orl; with animals 
in a Skiiincrbox, it was tliougbt should not have to be. forfeited because human beings 
were being studied and treated, or because the behaviors to be modified were classified 
as social, complex beha\i ors. . 

Few investigators concerned v/ith parent-child interaction have focused 
formally upon the cojitribution of environmental factors to experimental or treatment 
outcomes. A little-noted position paper by Bell (1961), one of the earliest i^-this area, 
presents tv/o theses (1) that oi^Iy after restricting the environment in v/hich C's problem 
behavior apperirs can reliable investigation be undertalcen to determine the relevant 
parent behavior that maintains it, and (2) tlint increased experimenter control and 
improved theory dc'C^opment sliould result from such 7cstrictibns. Ullman and Krarni.c 
(1966, p. 61.) acknowledged bolli the difficulties involved in mo'difyin^^ social behaviors 
and tljc- ujirefined 5;tnlus of rurrcjit efforis in tliis v.rcn, while Piiidloy (1966) b-cn 
ihc first to ji^. :):».: C':-.j>^' : il cr..sc* 'or i-zuinCo j-illy.hi.] c:;r/i roi;nv::i/(S j)) wl^.-ch }i\\i\i<ir, 



social inlciiiclioiui arc lobe sliKlicd. * 

Devclopincnl of tlic Suuid n rcl Situ.-tt ions 

• Within Ihc conlcM of a behavior modification program desjf'iicd to f;liapc 
M's to sbapc C's behavior during Uicir interaction, the following question v/as investi- 
gated: Do daily events, in v/hicli Ms report or arc observed to have difficulty in man- 
aging C, contain properlies that could define discrete laboratoi-j' situations? It was 
hypoLliesizcd that if such properties that could differentiated, tliey might provide occasions 
In the laboratory for tlie appearance of tlie problem behaviors. Tlie problem beliaviors 
of both C and M could then be observed and modified systematically. 

Detailed interviev/s, primarily, behavior-oriented in focus, \ycre uiuler-' 
taken witli a pilot group of M-C pairs. To provide a standardized, yet opon-ejided inter- 
view procedure M-C interaction difficulties v/ere explored initially in the areas measured 
by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Thus, all Ms had an opportunity to discuss . 
similar areas of general concern in child management, llie goal of tl\e interview was 
to gather infoj'mation concerning specific behaviors of eacJi pair member and the occa- 
sions on v/Iiich these beJinviors occurred. To help Ms accomplish this task they were 
asked, "VvHien C does X, what do you do?" "Vi^iat does C do then?" "On what occasions 
can you expect the problem interaction between you to occur?" "How frequently in a 
day or in a v/eek does tliis management difficulty occur?" 

Ms tended to report their mnnngenient difficulties v/ith .C in the form, 

"C never slopr. " "I can't get C to " doesn't eve/;. ..." etc. That is, Ms 

reported in deiail problem I)cIiaviors for C, but coulci not r.pocify liieir ov;n bcJiaviors 
prior to or foUr.v.iiv; C's: bcimvior?. 'IV'l'Jo I 5U'n:nv:< ri?.??; Uio rnf][';e of ocx'Tic^v: rui-:' 
C behaviors v.'hich Yrr^ I'eporlcd as prr.l;!rvni producing. 



' liiscrl' 'i'ablc I about here 

• f A simple model based upon the coiicUlions shcAVii in Table I . was ihcn for- 
mulated to include all po.^sible spatial and logistical properties of tliose occasions in 
which reported management difficulties occurred. Since tlic modificatioji ^u'ogram wns 
designed to sliape M to sliape C using a modification of V/ahler's procedure (1965), the 
model was phrased in terms of tlie logistics of M. Given a room, a relatively standard 
set of toys and a M-C pair, tliere are a finite number of general arrangements that in- 
, volve M's interaction with C. The. model conceptualizes this fijiite range of possibilites 
around one central condition, the presence or absence o f M. In terms of this model 
then, occasions on v/hich M's and C's difficulties in interaction occur can be interpreted 
as follows: 



M Present 



M Absent 



a) M moves towards C 

b) M feeds, dresses, communicates 
with C 



c) M initiates, suggests play to C 



d) M attends to C. 



e) M maJces demands or requests of C 

f) Mis physicnJJy close to, or is in 
room v/itb C. 



a) M moves away from C . 

b) M leaves dressing 

and feeding for C to do 
. independently. 

c) M follov/s in play activity 
initiated by C. 

d) M ignores C, or is occupied 
elsev/liere. 



e) 



f) M is out of room, C 
remaiJis alone. 



Table 1] trniislr.lcs llii5- mo:1r:l ir.vo r/vrjidardixed Irjbornlovy sitv^niionF;. 



Insert Table II about here r 
^ „■ ' 

Observation of M-C inieractions in the standard situations shown in Tabic 
II resulted in imnicdialc occurrence of the problem behaviors of both M and C, however, 
these behr.viors v/ere not necessarily the precise behaviors i-eported by M in the inter- 
view- Extremely liip,h or extremely low rate of occurrence, and appropriateness of 
the behavior of the situation v/ere tliree ci-iterla used to determine the presence of 
problem bshaviors. Using these criteria, the properties of the problem -producing 
standardized environments were studied and refined. Using h4-C pairs, then, sets of 
standardised environments v/ere developed, the properties of wMch were considered 
to be sufficient to produce tlic problem behaviors occurring between them. These 
environments provided the controlled context v/ithin which problem behavior v/as modi- 
fied. 

Method 

Subjects ' 

A total of IS M-C pairs contributed to tlie development and use of tlie 
standardi^.cd laboratory situations. Eight pilot-pairs were necdnd to develop tlic situa- 
tions and, to date, ten pairs liave been used to test their effectiveness in producing 
problem beliaviors and in facilitating ihc behavior modification process. 

Pairs were referred to the program from ilie various clinics of the 
Crippled Childrejis Division of the University of Oregon Medicd School because of 
manaoemenl: probJcnKn so severe that j:)nrojil;; al home and 5;iarr y.perJc'iHniJr: in llic clinics 
could not ni.'iii-'-;c: C. In :\C:n(:rr.\] Cs li::c) !;::c*n cIas':ifiC't1 "Aiiilc lo ]nr'i;:v'e or u±v 



care of", tjcvcrely hyfcrac^Uve, iuircachablc or rotanlccl. AU had one or more of lUe 
following chronic, lujiKlicappijii;;, physicjil clisalj)iliiics,/i.c. , cerebral palsy in iis 
various forms, postciiccphalUic cojidUiojic, hyperaclivity, dcafjiess, abGciicc of useful 
Speech or menial reiard..Lion. A}] Cs ranged between 2-S years in age. Families in 
Ihe program represonied ihc foUowiij^ ran^^e of socio-economic and educational cate- 
gories: welfare to high income levels, ghctlo to suburban residents, grade school to 
college graduates. Both wliite and black families participated. 

Equipment aixl. Laboratory Selling ' . 

Volunteer assistants consisting of undergraduate psychology' majors, 
psychology interns, pediatric fellows, graduate stndento in speech pathology, physical 

. and occupational therapists and a volunteer mother with a college degree" constituted 
the various four-man teams required to v/ork with a pair. Tliey were trained to carry 
out tasks involving use of, the equipment, recording of behaviors in the standard situa- 
tions, transforming of data, and modeling alternative behaviors for M. Their partici- 

.patiou in the program ranged from periods of three mojiths to tliree years. . 

An Esterline-Angus 20-channel evenc recorder (Ksterline Angws Instrument 
Company, Indianapolis,' Indiana); a Bug-in-the-Ear one-way v/ireless intercommunication 
system (Farrall Insrrumejit Compajiy, Grand Island, Nebraska) and an Ampex Video- 
Tape Recorder constituted tlie equipment necessary to expedite the program for any 
pair. 

Two rooms connected by a one-v/ay mfrror provided thc^ setting for obser- 
ving and recording; activities. 



A supply of toys provided occasions for bolli aclivc and quiet aciiviiy, and 
was available for cacli sci;uion, liov/cvcr, cacli pair xxccivcd no more ihaii five different 
kinds OiT toys throuyhoul its enli re program . 

0. , . - ■ 

Specific Procedure s 

Initial Intcrvicv.: All Ms appcrared for an. initial interviev/ (details already 
reported) following which ihey v/ere (1) acquainted with program procedures, (2) shov/n 
the observation room and the recording equipment and (3) introduced to the menibers of 
the team vjho v/culd be v/orking v/ith them. Tliey v/erc urged, but not required to permit 
the video-taping of tlieir sessions for teacliing purposes since they were the primary 
beneficiaries of the taped material. Ms learned that for tiie first three to four sessions 
the team v/aild attempt to understand tlie interaction difficulties they reported and, that 
until this had been accomplished, no feedback from the team would be given to thejii. 
They were encouraged to obsen^e and to think about their ov/n and C*s behaviors during 
the situations in whicli they found themselves in each session, and were advised that 
both. their and the team's observations Vvould be shared in a session following this initial 
period. 

hi the Treatment Inten ^icw (session -fM or ^5) ol)servations v/ere shared 
and baseline da to shov/ii to Mln grapliic or numerical form". The goal was to train Ms 
to observe, think, and speak about specific bcliaviors that liad occurred in the sessions 
and to note v/hcther they occurred as antecedent to or a^ consequents of the problem 
interaction. 

The llcjiaylo r Mn rlificniion .P]-o;:rnm (cicjtniU: to ba puh]]5;!K:d fihorily) 
(h'ffoi'cd from p]'o;;)*arns u::ur']!y rci'joriccl in thai :i t\7()' r/:!r;c pj'occclDrc v/'ns i:5'-:-cl jx-i';i;- 
larly to modify. set.v: of l-A ar»d rcJatcrd C Iv.^haviorr.. 'I'hat is, broad responrc c]ar:5^cr. 



ralhcr llKUi 5i,mi;lc biliaviors v/cru slu'ipcil in tiic fiiar.dard .sikiaiionr.; 

Use of Standard SiUKitioiin . * 

The set of slandnrd siluaticuis sclccled for a pair wa^* used throu<^;liout 
the modification pro^;ram dey:ur;ned for tlicm. Not all situations shown in Table 111 were 
needed for all pairs. Their number was doiermincd by the specific or general deter- 
minants of the daily siluaiLons in v/hicli tlie interdict ion difficulties reportedly took pl-nce, 
and alr.o by the rate .of occurrence of problem behaviors in the initial array of situations 
into which a pair had been placed during the functional analysis stage of the program; 
For the ten pairf^ studied, standard situations B, C, F, G and Z (sec Table III) provided 
the major occasio^is during which interaction difficulties occurred and were modified. 
However, because of the tv.^o-stage program used; modification procedures for all but 
two pairs occurred primarily in situations B and C. 

A total of 3-4 sessions with at least 2 day intervals between each per- 
mitted completion of a functional analysis of the interaction and collection of baseline 
data for each standard situation. Each sitxiaticn v/as programmed for a period of 5-7 
minutes, since it v/as found in the pile study that longer periods of time, i.e., 15-20 
minutes per situatioVi produced^-rate-per minute values similar to those obtained in the 
shorter period. . ^ 



Rc4?ults . .. 

• * * ■ 

Duration of Ihc^ Pj -o p.rnn: for l\iir s 

* All ten M-C pairs participated in the. program for a 2 to 3 month pcriocl. 
Sessions occurred twice \vec:kly., with a' maximum of 24 sessions for one pair and an 
average of 15 sessions per pair required from day of initial interview to final session. 
This result, it .must be emphasized, refers to modification of broad response classes 
of M beliaviors and not to modification of a single M or C behavior. In no pair was only 
one target behavior modified. Table III show's the number of standardized situations, 
duration of the program and actual number of sessioiis for each of the ten pairs. It 
appears that the number of sessions required for a pair deci'eases as a function of tie 
number of standardized situations used, and probably also as a function of increased 
skill in using the treatment procedures. 

Insert Table III about here 



Data Evaluation Fosr>ihi]]ties 

Since baseline data had I^een collected in a variety of standardized 
situations, it v/as possible to deteriiiine from tins data those situations that produced 
predictably the prohlcni behaviors of M and C when they interacted. Only those situ- 
ations provided the seLting in v/Iiicii belMvior modification work was undertakoii. Table 
IV shows baseline values for an array of both M and C liehaviors for one pair during 
tlicir )nter?^clIon in the three stnndard sitaaticvis selected fo!- their pro;;ram B, 



Insert TsiWc IV *'ibout here 

Still anCLlicr evrJuntion flpi")roac!i is tutgf,csic(l by the ovaMnbiliry of M 
and C data for each standard situatioiK Data from a sample of M-C pciirs in one pop- 
ulation ean bo compared \vitl» data from samples from other populations of M-C pairs. 
The standard situations provide tlie situational control required for valid comparisons. 
Table V shows a partial array of values for a sample of Ms and Cs taken from the 
population of pairs studied hero. Three baseline, tine last three shaping, and the 
recheck sessions if or one adult and one cliild behavior in standard situation C, mother's 
game are shown. 

Insert Table V about here . 



Discussion 

With increased experimental control in the area of human interaction, 
new problems and questions are raised- One question is v»'het!isr or not patteins of 
problem behaviors can be determined for Ms and Cs in specific social situations? Still 
another questions concerns the extent to v;hich newly acquired M behaviors are main- 
tained over time. Because rate values for tlie problem behaviors can be obtained in 
standard situations, arf^v/ers to lliese Questions can b/^ pursued. 

With the use of tFie laboratory ajialo^js, behavior mocUficatioii not only of 
a sinffle bchovior, but of liroadcr rc?:pon5;c c]as,sc5: of M or C I)chaviors, i.e. , chniiis 
of reFij-JOiir.o.s, err: !:•:• accompli :;h-. 'l .''.ivl inniniriincd l)y a:.^ in ri very short pcrjf':! of n'mc- 



Exami nation of dal:i prosoiilccl in published reports shows lluu more thaii fifLccii trials 
or sessions, hnvc hcvM rccjuirccl to ir.oc!ify and niair.taiii ci siiij;le bchavior-iii a social . 
setting. With cojurol of situaliona! variables cstal)lishcd, problem behaviors of C aiul 
tliose bcliaviors of M that maintain them can bo produced in each session and tlieir 
modification approached systematically, i.e., the specific behavior M praises C con- 
tingently can be shaped in s::andard situation 15 (cliild's game). In general, Ms acquire 
this beliavior in two to three sessions, they can maintain it v/ithout support in three to 
six sessions. The same situation can then h'j used to increase M*s repertoire of 
"following behaviors during C's play" v/hile she continues to rcvs'ard C contingently. 

In practice, use of the laboratory analogs in behavior modification v/ork 
in the present program has provided possibilities for more reliable and accurate 
measurement of outcome. After shaping M in one standard situation, it is possible, 
in the laboratory, to test strength of acquisition and generalization by observing the 
target behaviors in one or more different, but related, situations, i.e., standard 
situation C (M*s game in i^lay) has been used routinely to increase M's repertoire of 
controlling behaviors as v/ell as her consistent and imn-adiate use of theni. Standard 
situation Z (clean-up) has then been used to test M's ability to use tlie behaviors learned 
in the first sit\iation, in a new situation that also requires her control. 

One common practice of investigators in the area of beliavior modification 
is to present beliaviora? cliangcs fn graj^hic form. 'Ffils is an effective means of com-- 
munication for one or two behv-iviors, hut if sets of beliaviorc of M and of C arc involved, 
grapj}ing.t:ran iiot comrnuniccTte the cliangc-=*. Tor this reason^ presentin^'T; bcl^avioral 
data in ir^.Iiul ni" foi'ivi ijennitG inoi't'* cr»n'inrC''rCMKnive cif V^^-C iiiicraciio!! as {he 

Vidiic-.: in Taijlc IV liliov;, i.e., C;'s rate: of cctmpli'iricc; to ^.Vs r.onm^andr; in nlJ 3 jiinnririn! 



situalions in ihc Ibsclinc pcrio:! were, v/illi one;. cxcoptjoii, on* Utg ratio of i:3 or niore. - 
Considering- ihc fad ihat if C luid inieractcd willi M in play, Llic maximuni* value ' ' • • 
for tins behavior would he 00] one can sec quickly. lliat in standard situation C, C's 
inl'cractiojv v/ith M occurred for less than onc-fourili of tlie available time. 

Standardi/.:iiiO;i of environments in whicli human interaction occurs per- 
mits slwiy and'Compnrir.on of beliaviors of M-C pairs from different populations, for 
example, M-C pairs involving childi'en v/ho are physically handicapped, or nonhandi- 
capped, or v;ho present psychiatric problems. Sucli quantified inforniation should 
facilitate understanding of bcliavloral pa.rameters tliat miglit be expected or not expected 
across samples, and might contribute data lo support theory and conceptualization in 
the area of parent-child interaction. 
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Tabid 

Problem ndiiiviors of CluJiirc-ii r.vJ ina Occny'lum: Djrm^, \\Uich 
They V/cre ii\pcciCil to Owcur ;ir^ llcpurLt-d [)y Moihoj'S in ibc Piloi Sample 



Child Dcliaviors 



Occa.sions 



1. Se.U-help acilvitics: rcfii.scs dressing 
and inidrcsyinj;^, refuser; sclf-fecdinj;, 
refuses bathing, self, asks as^^:Ist■ancc 
unnecessarily, da\vdlc:s inordinately, 

2. Continuous disruptive, destniclive 

behavior: wanders, throws, destroys 



3. Attention-seclchig: talks to etc, 

hangs on ta M, deniands M's lap, waves 
hands in M's face, stands in front of M, 
interrupts, pulls on M's clothing. 



4. Cries continuously. 



5. PJay activity: does not play independently, 
or only plays independently. 

6» Negative, .noj^conipliant behaviors: displays 
temper, bilcs, kicks, erics, runv. away . 
from Ivi, refuses, docfs not respond to M. 



1. a) I3edtimc 

b) Mealtime ' 

c) Getting ready to go somev/herc 



2. a) M is occupied and not in 

C's presence: ia anotlicr room, 
telepabning, cooking, etc, 
b) M occupied and in C*s 

presence: teleplioning cooking, 
in grocery store, in automobile. 

3. a) M occupied v/ith comj)any in 

home 

b) Father at home 

c) - Parents sit down to relax, 
talk, or v^'atch T\' 

d) Visiting, in other homos 

c) In public places: on street, in 
restaurant, in supermarket. 

4. a) FoUov/ing M's refusal of 

any C-request, 

b) M leavipg vicinity of 

c) Strangers approaching 

5. a) Only when M is present, 
liy' billy v/hen M-fs absent. 



6. a) Follov/ing M's 3"efusal for 
C's complin!!ce. 
b) l*ollov/5n;j jnteracUons or 
comnjunicaiion.'j with C 
tliat. are initiated by M. 
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Tabic III 

Nuinbcr of Sinnilaj-dixc-d.Silu.ilions Used and Du'vjitioji of tlic rro>iroin 
for J-ncIi of tiic Ten Motlicr-CiiiJd Vairs 



Pair 


Dura'ion 
of 

Program 


Actual Number 
of 

Sessions 


Standard 
. Situations 
Used 


1 


3 mo. 


24 


B. G, G, F, Z 


2 


2 mo. 


16 


A, C, G, F, Z 


3 


2^ mo. 


18 


B, C, F, Z 


4 


25 mo. 


16 


B, C, Z 


5 


2 3/4 mo. 


15 


A, B, C, Z 


6 


3 mo. 


18 


C 


7 


2 3/4 mo. 


14 


B, C, Z . 


8 


2-4- mo. 


10 


C, 4\ T 


9 


2^ mo. 


12 


B, C. Z 


10 


2 mo. 


8 


B, C 
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